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Johnson Seeks 
Nuclear Treaty 


WASHINGTON AP —- President John- 
son said yesterday adtoption of the nuclear 
nonproliferation treaty is important to the 
security of the nation and declared he 
will **seriously consider calling the Senate 
into special unless it ratifies 
the document. 

Without ratification, Johnson saw stark 
omens ahead. He saidnew nuclear powers 
might come into being and this could 
force a dilemma upon the United States 

~ “Either withdrawing our influence 
and commitme i from areas of the world 
which are vital to our interests; or 

— ‘Having other nations trigger a 
nuclear conflict which could involve us.’ 

Then with a not too veiled reference 
to Republican presidential nominee 
Richard M. Nixon and Sen. Richard B. 
Russell, D -- Ga., chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Johnson 
added: 

“Those who now argue for postponing 
ratification of the treaty must assume 
the grave responsibility for its failure -- 
and for sresenting our country with that 
dilemma.”’ 

Under the treaty, nuclear powers would 
agree noi to give away nuclear information 
and non-nuclear nations would agree not 
to seek to become producers of atomic 
weapons. 

Johnson said the agreement on atreaty 
to halt spread of nuclear weapons took 
years to hammer out. 


session” 


Sports Crisis - 
See Page Two 


LA. Quintet - 
See Page Seven 


Services Held 
For Student 


Michael Chun Woo, from Kow- 
loon, Hongkong, a student at Sac- 
ramento State College, was killed 
in an auto accident ! riday after- 
noon. \ memorial mass was 
celebrated in Sacred !leart Church 
on J Street, at 4 p.m. Monday fos 
the engineering majo: 























The mass was attended by many 
international (udent ind other 
campus personnel together with 
members of the host program 
of the Sacramento wincil for 





International Student 








he victim’s two brothers in 
the United State one attending 
San Jose State Coll ind one 
living in San Francisco, attended 


memorial services, 





the 
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To Light Or Not To Light? 


BY KATHY WOODWORTH 
Hornet Staff Writer 

Student Senate chairman Seve Whit- 
more and Arts and Sciences Representa- 
tive John Fisher differed sharply with 
SSC Athletic Director Fred Lewis Monday 
on the stadium lights question. 

“The issue is far from settled,’’ Whit- 
more declared. He reported Uiat the 
opposing senators ‘‘have been meeting 
this week, trying to convert each other.’’ 
When the Senate meets at 3 p.m. today 
in the Ribera Koom, Whitmore expects 
either a motion to reopen debate on the 
question of lights or a motion to rescind 
last week's action. 

Last Wednesday, the Senate agreed 
to put the Board of Finance proposal to 
allocate $130,000 for stadium lights to a 
Student body vote and indicated it would 
abide by the majority decision, 

Whitmore would prefer the issue to be 
settled in the Senate, however. If it goes 
to a vote of the student body, he said, 


“it will point out rather dramatically 
how ineffective student government can 
be.’’ 


Fisher said the issue is whether we 
can actually afford to spend $130,u00 
for stadium lights and whether it’s wise 
to incur a 10-year debt. In the future, 
he said, ‘“‘we might come to a point 
where we decide not to have intercol- 
legiate athletics any longer.’’ Then SSC 
will have a lighted football stadium which 
it can’t use, according to Fisher. 

He scoffed at the possibility of using 
the stadium for concerts: ‘Night-time 
concerts have historically been failures 
in Sacramento,’’ Also, he said, there 
would be a problem hearing over the 
noise of passing trains. 

“Should students obligate themselves 
with the possibility they’ll lese the 
$130,000 they invest?’ Fisher asked. 

When contacted, Lewis had not heard 
previously of the possible reconsideration 
of the lights question and wouldn’t discuss 
it. He said he considers the issue 
settled. 

Instead, he restated argumenis in favor 
of a lighted stadium. He sees it asa 
means of providing the campus with ad- 
ditional revenue. “It is a business 


venture,’’ he said. 

The athletic director pointed om the 
ceiling on student activity fees is $10, 
the amount students now pay. When the 
college reaches its enrollment cut-off, 
Lewis said, activity funds will remain 
Static. Any additional money will have 
to come from some other source, and 
he can think of none besides the lighted 
stadium. 

Lewis rapped those attempting to make 
the Educational Opportunity F rogram part 
of the issue. He said emphatically that 
the athletic department is not trying to 
establish a priority: ‘We are not in 
competition with any other program,’’ 
he asserted. 

“I certainly hope EOP grows,” Lewis 
said. ‘But where are they going to get 
their money from,’’ he asked, ‘‘when the 
size of the program triples, then triples 
again in the future. Collectively and 
together we can get so much more.” 

Finally, the athletic director appealed 
to students “to realistically investigate 
what we’re asking for,’’ before they vote. 

. if they vote. 


Campus, National Issues OnBallo 


Students To Cast Votes on Lights, Senators, 


BY KATHIE NEWTON 
Special Assignment Reporter 


$130,000 . . . Where is it coming from? 

That is one of the questions which will 
come before SSC students next Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October 22 and 23, Ac- 
cording to Bill Sproul, Co-ordinator of 
the Executive Board of Elections, student 
voters will be casting their ballots either 
for or against the allocations of $130,000 
from student funds to finance the instal- 
lation of lights on the football field. 

At the same time, voters will choose 
three people to fill vacancies on the 
Associated Student Senate, elect Home- 
coming Queen candidates and participate 
in a campus plebiscite on the P residential 
race and Vietnam, 


Big Issue 
rhe issue most in the public eye is 
the light allocation. In a story by Torn 
Goff in last Friday’s Hornet, the wiwle 
plan was brought to ligit. The Board 
of Finance originally laid the light re- 
commendation before the Student Senate 
asking approval for purchase and con- 
struction of the facilities. 

Estimates presented stated that 20 
percent of the $130,000 will be paid by 
gate receipts at footbal! and track events 
in the stadium, Another 40 per cent will 
be taken from any other paying activity 
on campus, including drama presentations 
as weil as sports events. The student 
body, through the ASSSC, will be required 
to pay the balance, besides underwriting 
the entire sum, 

Associated Students funds will be used 
to supply the initial $80,000 dowa pay- 
the lights. $40,000 of this would 
come from the ASSS( 
524,000 from a fund set 
years ago for purchase of the lights in 
E-dmonds 


ment on 
reneral reserves, 


askle several 


Field 
irom 


the now destroyed 


acrament $16,000 would come 


ii previously allocated for rebuilding 


ind modernizing the emporary press 


box in the college stadium. 

When the Studeat Senate could not 
reach a decision on the BOF recom- 
mendation, they voted to place tie issuc 
before the students in the up-coming 
election. 


New Reps 


Along with the light question, arts and 
science majors will be voting to select 
two new representatives on the Senate. 
As of Monday, 12 petitions had been 
picked up by students seeking the posi- 
tions. Those students must be majors 
in the division and must acquire 80 
Signatures on their petitions before being 
eligible. 

A third Senate seat for education re- 
preseniative will also be filled. Applicants 
for the position must meet the same 
requirements as given above. All candi- 
dates must turn in their petitions and 
take their constitution tests by 3 p.m. 
on Friday, October 18. 

The previously announced Senate Bill 
35 will not appear on the ballot. It 
would have placed the Department of 
Education under the jurisdiction of an 
Arts and Sciences representative, It is 
now being taken under consideration by 
the Board of Justice because it failed to 
come to vote within its set time period 
and because the legality of the plan has 
been questioned, 

Another problem facing next week’s 
voters will be choosing five candidates 
for Homecoming Queen from the host 
of coeds seeking the honor. Pictures of 
the Yueen hopefuls are displayed for 
approval on posters all over the campus. 


National Issues 


Besides the 
nave 


college 
1 chance to express 


several issues, 


students will 


their opinions regarding problems of 
national interest \ campus poll will 
tally votes for the major candidates and 








Viet War in Election 


measure opinion trends concerning the 
war in Vietnam. A third question will 
also appear on the ballot but at the time 
of this report, it had not been finaiized. 

For the convenience of the voters, 
the Executive Board of Elections has 
decided to hold the polls open from 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. both days. Students 
presenting their student body cards will 
be voting at polls located at three locations: 
in front of the Library, on the walk 
between the Business Administration 
building and the Hornet Bar and in front 
of the ASSSC business offices. 

Volunteers to work at the polls are 
being sought by the elections co-ordinator. 
Those interested may turn in their name 
and the hours they will be available at 
the Associated Students office. 


Memorial Film 


K s 7 - 
ing Visit 

“Black and white America must learn 
that their destinies are tied together. 
There can be no separate path to power 
and fulfillment. 

“Our goal is freedom.”’ 

This was the hope of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King when be addressed 
7.909 people at SSC one vear ago. It is 
believed to be the Peotist minister's 
last visit to the State of California. 

Today, the anniversa } wit Visit, 
the sociology department is sponsoring 
two memorial showings of his convocation 
speech “The Future of the ( ivil Rights 
Movement,’’? in the Music Recital Hall 
at 11 a.mi. and noon, Leonard Cain, 
socwlogy, will introduce 




















professor of 
the film. 
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Editorial 


WED., OCT. 16, 1968 


A Poor Investment 


We have pointed out in previous editorials that the issue of lights- 


for -the -football-field 


should be considered cn its own worth, and 


that it should not be made an either-or issue with monies for under- 


privileged programs. 


Assessing the issue for its own worth, we conclude that it is in- 
advisable for Sacramento State College to make an investment in 


lights for its football field, 


Our reasons for that conclusion? 
We turn to an article by Phillip Fradkin 


in the Sunday, September 


22 edition of the Los Angeles Times, reprinted in today’s issue of 


the State Hornet, 


Fradkin’s article addresses itself to the growing feeling in Cal- 
ifornia’s colleges and universities that money which would be ear- 
marked for furthering the athletic program be earmarked, instead, 
for alleviating certain social problems and other neglected priorities. 

Let us look at the argument by the “pro-lights’’ element at SSC. 


They 


say that if money were invested in iights, attendance and thus 


revenue would increase, and the lights would eventually be paid for 


and would even begin to turn a profit. 


But that argument is soundly refuted by Fradkin — read the article 


carefully and see, 


Some quotes from the article reflect the point of the entire piece: 
“Rising costs (in athletic programs) are met by increasing revenues 


which are produced ty winning teams which themselves cost more 
money each year to produce.”’ Fradkin calls it ‘‘a merry-go-round,” 
He carefully assesses UCLA, USC, UC Berkeley, and Stanford, 


and discerns that trend that ‘Sports income does not cover expenses 
of intercollegiate athletic programs, which must be otherwise subsidized. 
There is little or no cash benefit to the remainder of a university’s 


sports income.’’ 
any 


operation fron 
To say with 


authority, then, that lights at SSC 


is @ sound in- 


vestment is, at best, a shaky proposition — based upon the parallels, 


any such investment 
responsibility. 





Letters to Editor 


is a dubious gamble, and breach of fiscal 





Arab Replies 


Editor, The Hornet: 

In light of what Pat Jones wrote 
in the State Hornet Friday, October 
4, I'd like to say this: 

Zionists are trapped by the 
fallacy of the six-day war victory. 
They have been making a big deal 
of it for they believe they defeated 
the Arabs, they won the war, 
etc, 

The Zionist propaganda went 
in the depths of some people’s 
minds to a degree that it seems 
to be impossible for them to see 
the Arabs are people of legal, 


practical and moral rights in 
Palestine. 
The Zionist propagandists 


don’t, however, tell the Americans 
of their crimes in killing civilians 
and evacuating the Arab population 
out of their homes 

Zionists tend to ignore their 
Nazi-like extermination to Arab 
Christians and Moslems in the 
occupied territories. Moral A- 
mericans need to know not only the 
Zionist side, but the other side 





of the coin in order for them to 
decide who is right and wrong. 

Civilians and their homes, 
churches and mosques are being 


destroyed in the occupied ter- 
ritories, How many Americans 
know that? When the big powers 


in June 1967 requested that both 
Arabs and Israel! should restrain 
themselves, the Arabs conformed 
and two Egyptian top officials were 
about to leave to Washington to dis- 
cuss the situation with the 
American officials, Israel did not 
conform, but made her sneaky 
attack and struck the Arab Air 
Force. There were no face to 
face attacks. However, the Arabs 
think they lost a battle and not 
a war for they have been in war 
with Zionism since 1948 and the 
war his not yet been won. The 
Arabs don’t see any justification, 
whatsoever, for Zionists to kill 
the Arab civilians, but somehow 
someone is going to pay for it, 

Sincerely, 

Abdullah Al-Sultan 


Che State Gornet 
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alice 


Fables 
Our Time 


BY PAT JONES 


Oace upon a time there was a 
magical land called California. It 
was part of a country called the 
United States of America. In 
this land all mea were created 
equal, and opportunity beckoned. 
Into this great melting pot was 
born a baby, and that baby grew up 
to manhood. 

The baby was raised in a small 
town in the midwest and he learned 
all the midwest virtues, and one 
day, he flew to California and he 
carved out a career in the movie 


industry. He was a football! hero 
fon film), he was a cowboy (oa 
film), he was a war hero (on 


film), he was a baseball hero (on 
film), and he sold Twenty Mule 
Team Borax (on film), One day 
he became Governor of California 
(in rea! life). 

Moral: In California, anybody 
who can work for 20 mules can work 
for 19,000,000 jackasses. 

s**t * 

The United States today an- 
nounced that it is ‘‘sick and tired 
of being ignored by a lot of little 
two-bit nations that haven’t lost 
their amateur status’’. 

The official announcement con- 
tinued to say that from now on 
any one ‘‘getting smart’’ with this 
country would have to ‘‘stand in 
another line for their handouts’’, 
The government spokesman said 
that any nation sending *‘dipiomatic 
protests or other nonsense of that 
type’’ would be visited by a couple 
of platoons of marines ‘‘to shut 
a few big mouths” 

Asked to clarify his statement 
as regards the use of force in 
foreign nations the spokesman said 
that “They can consider them- 
selves lucky that we use marines 
instead of sending a little atomic 
birthday present’’. 

Moral: Fiat feet can keep 
Mix Rafferty out of the Army, but 
Congress has mich lower 
Standards. 

7s? ¢ © 

Oace upon a time there was a 
candidate for President called 
George Wallace. M>. Wallace had 
been a rotten governor of the 
State of Alabama. He had a lous; 
record on labor, crime, education, 
and respect for the law of the 
land. He thought foreign affairs 
were what Argentine playboys had. 

Naturally he campaigned fer 
President of the United States on 
a plank caliing for his leadership 
in the fields of labor, crime pre- 
vention, straightening out our ed- 
ucational facilities, instilling 
respect for the law, and puttinz 
his know-how to work in foreign 
diplomecy. 

People would tell his supporters 
about these contradictions, but it 
did no good. Pretty soon he had 
one out of every five Americans 
ready to vote for him. If you 
asked these people wy they liked 
him ihey would say ‘‘Well, 
at least he isn’t afraid to say w'iat 
he thinks. He can’t be all bad.” 

Moral: If you ask one of five 


Germans about Hitler they say 
“Well,. .at least he Suilt a lot 
of good roads. Ile wasn’t all 
bad’’, 

sr 


Labor is prior to, and independent 
of, capital, Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never 
have existed if labor had not first 
labor is the spuerior 
and deserves much the 


existed 
of capita 
higher consideration,”’ 


\braham Lincoln, 


BY PHILIP FRADKIN 
~ Reprinted From The 
Los Angeles Times. 


The world beyond the stadium 
is crowding in on bigtime inter- 
collegiate sports across. the 
country. 

Budget squeezes, Negro unrest 
and students more concerned with 
urban problems than playing fields 
have put pressure on a structure 
previously thought unshakable. 

As aconsequence, a system long 
regarded as part of the mores of 
our society is being questioned on 
an unprecedented scale. 

What does it cost’? 
it? Who benefits’? 

The answers are not being 
sought in terms of sports for the 
first time, but in how they relate 
to the total function of the spon- 
soring institution and the world 
outside, 

In a move overshadowed by the 
recent recommendation to return 
to one-platoon football, the presi- 
dents and chancellors of the 
Pacific-8 Conference took what 
may prove to'he a far more sig- 
nificant step. 

They voted unanimously at their 
annual meeting earlier this month 
to launch an unprecedented, yvear- 
long study of the role of athletics 
at their universities. 

The emphasis of the study will 
be on costs, revenue sources and 
“the means of determining what 
constitutes a well-balanced ath- 


Is it worth 


letic program.” 
On the national level, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Assn. 


filed a report with Vice I resident 
liumphrey this summer which cited 
the spiraling costs of college ath 
letics, 

he report suggested the use of 
general college revenues (for state 
schools this would mean taxpayers’ 
or government assistance 
and maintain athletic 


monies 
to construct 
facilities. 

It noted that operating budgets 
programs had nearly 
the five period 
year when for 
$190 


of athletic 
doubled in 
ending last 
member institutions were 
million, 

NCAA 
Piant said in an interview 
isn’t an athletic department in the 
hurting for 


-\@al 


costs 


Marcus | 
“There 


President 


countrys which isn't 


money.”’ 


Pressure Changes 


O1 other fronts, the unrest of 
Negro athletes and the increasing 
concern of students with urban 
problems —- particularly inthe San 


Francisco area —- already have 
forced changes in athletic pro- 
grams and policies. 

Negroes suddenly have been 


hired and whites fired by athletic 
depariments and the Pacific-% 
Conference, Athletic officials have 
long maintained they were only 
waiting for ‘qualified’’ Negro 
coaches and referees, 

Students have diverted their 
incidental fee monies into com- 
munity action programs rather 
than such activities as pompon 
girls and intercollegiate sports 
programs, 

What is the state of intercol- 
legiate sports at the four major 
universities in California? 

The Times found these an- 
swers —~- with ceriain individual 
variations -- at UCLA, UC Berke- 
ley and Stanford, 


1 - Income from sports does 
mt cover expenses of  inter- 
collegiate athletic programs, 
which thus have to be partially 


subsidized from other sources. 
little or no cash benefit 


inder of a university's 


There is 
to the rem 


For COLLEGE SP 


operation from sports income. 

2 - Grants-in-aid to athletes 
are one of the most expensive 
budget items and have proliferated 
to the point where whole football 
and basketball teams are subsi- 
dized as well as many players in 
minor sports. 

3 - Financial! aid is furnished 
on a contract basis, anda pay-for- 
as-long-as-you-play philosophy is 
discernible. The pay can be with- 
drawn when the player is injured, 
whether on or off the field. 

4 - Although the athlete no 
longer is socially the ‘‘big man’’ 
on campus, he is privileged aca- 
demically far beyond the regular 
student. 

5 - Academically, the univer- 
Sitities seem io serve their ath- 
letes as well as other students, 
although there has been little ef- 
fort by the find out 
how many graduate, 

6 - Athletic departments tend 
independent from ihe uni- 
thes and there 
of a self-perpetuating 
in the level of 


schools to 


to be 
versities 
is eviden:e 
policy which locks 
team %Xerformance, 
7 one 


serve, 


i - The university that 
experienced visible unrest among 
its Negro athletes found that dis- 
crimination existed in its athletic 
department, and none of the four 


fee! safe from Negro demands 
this year. 

‘Merry-Go-Round’ 

lhe financing of bigtime inter- 
collegiate athletics is best 
described by those familiar with 
the process as “a merry-go- 
round,”’ 

Rising costs are met by in- 
creasing revenues which are 


produced by winning teams which 
themselves cost more money each 
vear to produce, 

Most of the ‘ncome from sports 
at the fouruniversities comes from 
football, with (he exception of bas- 
hetball at L( 1A. A losing football 
team can mean the whole program 
xf intercollegiate sports suffers, 


linus, the financial pressure to 
win is the greatest, It seeps 
dow a from the administrative leve! 
to the athletic director and coaches 
translated 
phrases as “the urge 
or “the opportunity to build cha- 
racter,"’ 


where it is into such 


to excel" 


matter how m ch in- 
come ts produced, it is not enough 


to finance total sports programs 


Yet, no 


at the universities. Subsidies 
come mainly from student inci- 
dental fees at the state univer- 


sities and alumni support at the 
private schools, 

What the presidents and chan- 
cellors of the West Coast schools 
Saw at their meeting was an ap- 
proaching limit on sporis income, 
Thus, the study was launched 

Even with winning teams a ceil- 
ing is reached on attendance, and 
there is a certain limit on ticket 
prices, Mvanwhile, costs continue 
to increase. 

As one university president put 
it, ‘‘Five years from now costs 
will be up 30% and we will have 
no way to match this, We have to 
find a way out,”’ 

Although J.D. Morgan, athletic 
director at UUI.A, likes to thinkof 
his athletic program as being ‘‘to- 
tally se!f-supporting,’’ this is not 
so even though UC 1A is one of the 
top moneymakers in the country. 

It is true that the state univer- 
Sity system does not use taxpayers’ 
money for intercollegiate athletic 
programs. But LCLA and UU 
Berkeley depend on student inci- 
dental fees to make up the dif 
ference between income and costs 


The philosophy behind using 








these fees is that they cover the 
expense of the non-income pro- 
ducing minor sports, something 
neither football nor basketball in- 
come are able to do, 

Expenses last year at UCLA 
for athletics were $1.9 million, 
compared to $875,000 in the 1960- 
61 season ~—- the first year inter- 
collegiate sports were made part 
of the university's budget. Pre- 
viously, such activities were han- 
died by the Associated Students 
offices, 

To pay for these costs, foot- 
ball grossed $1 millionand basket- 
ball — the sport that vaults UCLA 
close to being the top incom> pro- 
ducer in the country —- took in 
$500,000, 

To make up the difference be - 


tween income and expenses —- 
$400,000 ~- or about 20% of the 
budget was collected in student 


incidental fees. The third source 
of income is gifts from alumni 
and friends which amounted to 
$35,000, 
Gifts 

In years when there is an ex 
cess the athletic department is 
called upon to contribute to outside 
programs. [ast S18,000 was 
given to the Educational Oppor- 
tunities Program and $15,000 to 
the library. 

However, 
should there be 
would be hard-pressed to give this 
money,"’ 


year 


that 
a lean vear, “We 


Morgan warns 


Since LELA spends more than 
the other three institutions is no 
Surprising since it not only has 
successful teams in football and 
basketball but has &00 athletes 
competing in IS different sports. 

This is the largest sporis pro 


gram wu the four universities 
The cost of sports atl i 
vear was slighth more than S] 
million, up almost S6UO 000 from 
several years ago. The athletic 
program cleared S27,000) but this 
has not always been the case. 
Peing \ , 1 in the ountrsy mn 
football last year did not hurt U4? 
even ‘hough it cost SéhO0,U005 in 


gravis 
supplies, 
trave! and 
Coliseum rental, are written offin 
gate receipts, lootball cost $335- 
00 seven years ago at USf 


uch direct 
eq uipm 


expenses as 
salaries, and 


her costs, such as 


Berkeley Picture 


Expenses have not increased at 
as great a rate at the two Northern 
California schools where there is 
less emphasis and less success. 

\t Perkeles, expenditures have 
only risen from 5850,000 in 1964. 
61 to SI.1 million last year, Al. 
though it is about the same size 
as LULA, about 100 fewer athletes 
compete in two fewer sports, 

The athletic depasiment’s bud- 
get at Berkeley is subsidized 9 
$39U,000 in incidental fees to me ke 
up the difference between footbal! 
income and total expenditures. 

\t Stanford, the income from 
ill sports last vear 
$900,000, but alumni and friends 
chipped in S200,000 to brine the 
total figure to S1,1 miltion, 


Was about 


Combined Department 


\bout = So0,000 


alter expense 


lett 
this 


Was OVCI 


wd went to 


the school’s physical education 
program whic! 
a combined department with 
letic 


\ rule 


IS operated under 
ith- 


of thumb whieh becomes 


three of the univers 


apparent at 
that 
one-third of the 
an athletic 
the 


ities is football cosis about 


total expense of 
1 4,/ 


valf, 


program, \t 


cost is closer to one 





At UCLA and USC, but only 
to a slightly less degree at Stan- 
for and UC Berkeley, virtually 
whole football, basketball, base- 
ball and track teamsare recipients 
of financial aid. 

Football grants acount for about 
half of all athletic grants at the 
four universities, 

\lmost half of the 475 athletes 
at USC have either a full or 
parial grant. The proportion at 
UCLA is 207%; UC Berkeley, 257, 
and Stanford, 157, 

Last yvear grants 
$450,000 (about one-third 
by alumni), the largest item of 
expense in the budget. The cost 
at LOLA was $250,000, and Stan- 
ford and t Berkeley both paid 
about $200,000 to athletes, 

Officiais at USC and Stanford, 
both private institutions, point out 
that the state schools have an ad- 
Vantage when it comes to handing 
There are more avail- 
same amount of money 


cost USC 
raised 


out grants, 
able for the 


because it costs less to go to a 
state school, 

But the pattern that holds true 
at all four universities is the 
proliferation grants in the minor 
sports, 

Now, an athletic director's ex- 


institution he 
has an urge to excel 
most relevance because 
these sports produce no measur- 
able amount of income, 

Tine breakdown of athletes sche- 
duled \ this vear 
freshmen 


planation that the 
works for 


vans 


to return to Uf 
not counting 
and transters, was 
Football, SO; baseball, 19; track 
If; swimming and water polo, 16; 
basketball, 13; wrestling, 12; gvm- 
and volf,1. 
often one 
players they 
minor 


on grants 


I); tennis, 

‘ball have 
erant but 
others in the 


nastics 
Volle will 
ior with 


liable 


sports are to be on partial 
aL 


ist year USC had 


‘rants 
this allo- 
ion for full grants: football, 
etball, 
and water polo, 


and 


95: track, JS: bash 


ball, 17; swimming 
14; tennis, 6; gymnastics, 5, 
golf, 4, 

[hese grants, include 
freshmen and transfer students, 
are broken up at the coach's dis- 
cretion to provide partial grants 
to benefit more players, 

Thus, both schools had about 
the same number of athletes on 
grants last vear — 210 ~ although 
USC had more full grants. 


21;base- 


which 


The spread throughout the 
Various sports is about the same 
for the other two universities, 
the number being dependent on the 
moneys available. 

4 or 5 Years 
he grants are awarded fo: 


three quarters or two semesters 
and are renewable cach vear for 
four years, or five years if the 
athletes “red shirt'’ -- don't par- 
ticipate in games for a year, 

lhe terms of renewing are that 
the academic requirements of the 


conference and university be met 
and that the aihlete be in good 
Stinding ‘in every respect as 
determined by the rules, regu- 
lations and administrative de- 
cisions ol this university and 


conference wcording toatl tl \ 
form, 

What the document dos not 
state is that the athlete in lose 
his prant at the end of the veas 
if he is inured, whethe: moo 
olf the field 

LOLA Dean of Student Py ron 
\thinson, whose office has charge 
of administerin the ral pro 

rum, said 
if an athlete is inwred in 
any Wav at all we msider it @ 


moral obligation to carry him for 


the rest of the period of the 
grant (three quarters). But is 
is very likely it will end then.” 


Other Termination 


A grant also will be termi- 
nated, Atkinson said, “if a coach 
no longer deems a player valuable 
to a team or good enough.”’ Being 
valuable, he explained, meant not 
cutting practice or lacking moti- 
vation. 

At USC, 
Hill said: 

“Since I have been here no boy 
has been dropped because of an 


Athletic Director Jess 


injury incurred during practice 
or competition, It is a different 
matter if he is in an auto or ski- 


ing accident.”’ 

The athlete is blessed beyond 
all other students. 

When applying for admission, 
he is accepted where his counter- 
part is not. Universities that have 
to turn away qualified students, 
find room for the athlete 

In the two public schools he 


does not even have to meet the 
regularly accepted admissions 
Standards, In the two private 


universities he has a distinct edge 
over the regular student with equi- 
valent grades. 

e in school, athletic depart- 
ments have special counselors to 
advise the athlete on what courses 
to take and arrange for free tutor 
ing if his grades slip. 

At USC a 2.3 high school grade 
point average is rock bottom for 
the admission of athletes, This 
year’s freshman athletes have a 
-.5 average while the class as a 
whole has a 3.2 average. 

Of the five athietes a 
year who are accepted at the lowest 


On 


four o1 


level, Admissions Director Conrad 
Wedberg said, **The coaches com 
to me and f just throw apm) hands 
and sa) ‘oka = 

\t Stanford no athletes are ad- 
mitted who have less than a IP 
average, according to Admissions 
Director Lixford Snyder, but the 


median grade-point average ot 


entering athletes is 3.4 as com- 
pared to a lor regular stu- 
dents. 

\t Berkeley last year, 2,800 


qualified students had to be turned 
awa) beeause of overcrowding but 
athletes, national merit scholars 
and Educational Opportunity P ro- 
gram students were given pref- 
gram students were given pre- 
ference. 

\t UCLA last year 28 athletes 
were admitted who did not meet 
the published standards while 50 
came in as ‘‘special action’’ stu- 
dents at UC Perkeley, 


‘Specia! Action’ 


The state university requires 
that incoming freshmen be in the 


upper 12 1/2°, of their high school 
classes but 2% last year and 4 
this vear of the freshman class 


can be “special action’’ students 
- “have something going for them 
besides grades,”’ in the words of 
one admissions officer, 
In this classification are stu- 
dents well qualified in a particular 
field (music, art or physics), ath 


letes and poor minority students 


who are adm'tted under the feder 


tly financed Pducational Oppor 


tunities Program, 


Of the total number of special 


action students, athletes comoose 


1S it berhkele mas,é itl 


Vd 0 ofthis il both 
school rich that ole vore 
brought inas ba tudents 

Vt Perkels between 20) and 
> Of the football team js bei 
tilored im an ne! Pree 
Lin al CO titan vin ben 
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ball players get preference over 
other athletes —- is $6,000, 


10% Tutored 


USC's Hill said, ‘‘We tutor to 
pass."’ He estimated that about 
i0°, of the athletes were tutored 
last year. The cost was $899, 

In the critical area of how 
many athletes graduate -—~- one 
measure to gauge how well a 
university serves its players — 
there is little solid evidence, 

Stanford is the exception, De- 
tailed records kept there by the 
admissions office show 947, of the 
athletes graduate within a five- 
year period, as compared to about 


90%, for the remainder of the 
student body. 
At USC Hill estimated that 607 


of the athletes do not graduate 
within a four-year period and at 
UCLA only nine of the 19 seniors 
on last year’s football team zradu- 
ated. 

However, these figures are 
misleading. Most students take 
more than four years to complete 
college. ‘It is an aphorism on 
the UCLA campus that this is a 
five-year school,’’ said one ad- 
ministrator, 

Regardless of what the statis- 
tics would show if they were 
compiled, it is perhaps an indi- 
cation of the lack of interest taken 
in a player once his eligibility is 
used up that none are readily 
available at USC, UCLA and U 
Berkeley at the present time. 

USC’s Hill said, “I have no 
idea of the number of athletes 
who come back here and graduate. 
lt would be interesting. I! think 
| will make a study,’ 

On the hand, athletic 
‘-informed on 
average of thei: 
determine 


other 
are w 
point 
which 


directors 

the grade- 
players their 
eligibility. 

\ear the average 
team was 2.52 as 
2.21 point 
undergraduates 


Vt COLA last 
footbal! 
compared to the 
average of all 
freshman level, 

\t LC Berkeley, male under- 
graduates have an average of 2.6, 
\thletes averaged 2 Ihe figures 
are comparable at USC and Stan- 
ford. 

When asked what athletes major 
in, administrators and faculty 
members at the four schools point 
out that physical education “is no 
longer the traditional haven for 
players it once was,”’ 


of the 
rade 


above the 


Self-perpetuation 


Athletic departments some- 
times seem to be autonomous from 
the administrations they serve, 
and there is evidence of a self- 
perpetuation in policy. 

\n administrator, asked if there 
was any chance of a de-emphasis 
in football, cited the ‘straight 
jacket"’ of scheduling which is set 
as far as 10 years in advance. 

Scheduling commits a univer- 
sity to a certain level of per- 
formance, which one university 
president referred to as ‘‘sad- 
dling’’ his institution, 

The decision of the Pacifice-8 
Conference recent! to recommend 
the return to one-platoon football 
inounced in newspaper head- 
football 


Whee 


Was 
ines in terms of USC's 
cout lohn Me Kay. ck 


toa) 


Tne vote was 7 fo ind ne 


abstention I \ But what was 


j 


not noted was that USC s facult 


epresentative to the conference 
with the majorit 
sicur seven Neg 


tppea rances 
sities for the 


ted 
ro coaches 


vill be making thes 


it the four univer 


livst time tollow ng la C4so.1'S 


res! amone Negro athiete 
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ORTS... CRISIS IN THE STADIUM 


Not only will fulltime Negro 
assistant coaches be new on the 
scene this season, but the con- 
ference will have three Negro 
referees. The demand for Negroes 
suddenly was so great that a fourth 
referee was hired away from the 
conference as acoach for Stanford. 

To hire the Negro referees, 
three white referees had to be 
fired. ‘They weren’t too happy 
about that,’’ said conference exe- 
cutive director Thomas J, Hamil- 
ton. 

None of the four athletic de- 
partments contacted feel safe this 
season from unrest among their 
black athletes. 

Berkeley undertook the most 
intensive probe a university has 
subjected its athletic department 
to, after black athletes last season 
charged the department with dis- 
crimination, 

The report of the fact-finding 
committee stated: ‘‘Discrimi- 
nation lies not in policy as much 
as in habits, attitudes and prac- 
tices,”’ 


Race Specifications 


The committee found that, ‘It 
was the practice of the department 
to allow an employer to specify 
the race of an athlete to be em- 
ployed’’ during the summer 
months. 

Noting that a large number of 
black athletes had been recruited 
at Berkeley in the last two years, 
the report noted the feeling among 
coaches that they were demanding 
special attention. 

The committee’s reply was: 
“They are. Inthe present social 
situation they have problems of a 
unique nature which at times will 
require special consideration, 
More often than not their financial 
problems will be more severe 
than those of the typical university 
Frequently black students 
i markedly differ- 


student. 
will come from 
ent subculture."’ 

ihe report went on to criticize 
the following practices 


1 - The 
and mechanical” view 
toward their players. 

- The isolation of team mem- 
bers along racial lines which 
‘‘poses a serious threat to the 
unity of the athletic teams.’’ 

3 - The tendency to “over- 
sell’’ an athlete during recruiting 
which can lead to disappointment 
once he lands on the campus. 

4 - The departmeit was not 
‘“‘wise’’ in acting as an academic 
adviser to athletes independent of 
regular university counseling ser- 
vices, 

At UCLA the students, along 
with others, successfully defeated 
a move to build a football stadium 
and have been less than happy 
about stident incidental fees going 
toward a multi-purpose’ track 
Stadium, 

\ student 


“all too professional 
of coaches 


referendum on the 
desirability of building the track 
facility drew an 80% opposition 
vote, but the contract had already 
been signed for the $1.8 million 
project, 

In the end, 
intercollegiate 


bigtime 
gain for 


what do 
athletics 
auniversits 
Surprisingly 
substantial agreement that it does 
slum do- 


enough, there is 


not significantly spur 


nations to the universit 


Wout a football team does do, 


Nest apree, 18 to prov ide an iden- 
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Sac State Student Helps To Draft New World Constitution 


BY MIKE RICE 
Hornet Staff Writer 


‘For the past three years I 
have been strongly supporting the 


United Nations. . « I feel that 
the U.N, has done many great 
things for the world. ..... how - 


ever, the U.N, is really a body 
for social and diplomatic exchange 
of points of view for the gov- 
ernment representatives, but not 
as the world organization that can 
keep peace for the world.”’ 

So spoke Watana Keovimol, 
Ambassador-at-Large for the 
World Government and student at 
Sacramento State College. All 
men have dreams, but very few 
the sustenance to implement their 
vision, Watana has a dream and 
he’s been working steadily to give 
it life. Born 24 years ago in 
Thailand, Keovimol came to the 
U.S., worked and earned himself 
a scholarship. When asked why 
he came to Sacramento State Col- 
lege, he emphasized its locality 
with relation to government, i.e, 
the State Capitol. 

Watana’s ‘‘dream’’ in succinct 
terms is to see a world safe from 
self-annihilation, His criticism of 
the United Nations centers around 
that organization’s inability to 
stop war and he calls for a re- 
vision of the charter, giving the 
people of the world more power 
instead of the governmental! rep- 


resentatives, This ‘‘dream’’is 
not unique. Most men harbor 
Similar feelings, but few go on. 


Watana is going on. 


ACTION BEGINS 


In November of 1967 Watana 
couldn’t sleep. He thought of this 
small planet and the imminent 
danger that surrounds it. He 
immediately wrote up a “world 
constitution’ and sent it to various 
world leaders, This letter soon 
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found itself in the hands of the 
Secretary General of the World 
Committee of the World Consti- 
tutional Convention, a group 
sponsored by the German United 
Federalists, The Committee was 
impressed by his article and in- 





WATANA KEOVIMOL 
Ambassador -at- Large 


vited Keovimol to participate at 
the convention. Watana was onhis 
way. 

The convention, held in Swit- 
zerland and Germany from August 
27-September 12, 1968, soon made 
its way to Wolfach, Germany, 
where at 24, Watana was the young- 
est member. The problems dis- 
cussed were numerous, yet the 
main topic centered around the 
need for an effective world govern- 
ment, not the weak United Nations 
as at present. The people of the 
world have to be represented: a 
need exists for a real executive 
power in order to carry out the 
bill passed by the General 
\ssembly. There is a need for 
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a body with the power to stop 
war — this was the language of 
the Convention — a language of 
peace. 


U.N. ALTERNATE 


In drafting up an alternative 
to the present U.N, setup, the 
Convention called for a world 
government with three bodies: a 
legislative, executive and judiciary 
branch. The executive council 
would be threefoid — having a 
council for the people of a nation, 
one for the governments them- 
selves and an advisory council. 

In evaluating this proposed set- 
up, Watana expressed his feeling 
that the ‘‘small nations are the 


wave of the future,’’ thus giving 
such a world body great support. 
In 


the wake of this convention, 


Watana’s work is only beginning. 
He now has to prepare for the 
1970 Convention by trying to 
promote better understanding of 
the meaning that such a convention 
holds for the peoples of the world, 
He’s now working on headquarters 
which will be situated in Japan, 
India, Mexico, Sweden, Africa 
and Denver, Colorado. 


Student Rate 


The Sacramento Opera Guild is 
offering tickets to students at $1.00 
off the regular price for tonight’s 
8 p.m. performance of Madame 
Butterfly at the Memoria! Audi- 
torium. Students may obtain this 
price by presenting their student 
body card at the Civic Theatre 
Box Office, 1419 H St., or at the 


Sheaffer's big deal gets you through 
29 term papers, 3 book reports, 17 exams, 
52 quizzes and 6 months of homework. 


Sorry about that. 


write? 
point pen 


Available at the 


HORNET BOOKSTORE 


Sheaffer's big deal means you can 
write twice as long. Because you 
get the long-writing Sheaffer dollar 
ballpoint plus an extra long-writing 
49¢ refill free. All for just a dollar. 
How much do you think you can 


SHEAFFER’ 


Such an adventure inattempting 
to establish world government 
might be beilittled, its supporters 
branded as naive idealists and its 
efforts labeled as a waste of time. 
However Watana thinks differently. 
A hopeful view toward the future 
should not be written off as a 
fantasy and determination should 
not be mistaken as naivete, 


For ‘Butterfly’ 


auditorium ticket 
at the performance. 
of tickets is $3.00 to $12.00. 

Madame Butterfly is being per- 
formed by the San Francisco Opera 
Company and is one of the most 
popular operas in that city, having 
played eleven sold-out  per- 
formances there. 


office tonight 







































Campus Dialogue 





BY KATHIE NEWTON 


‘In past years, students just 
sat, ate their chicken a la king, 
listened to a folk singer, heard a 
speaker and went home,’’ 

That’s the way Margaret Mc- 
Koane, associate dean of students, 
described earlier efforts to bring 
Dean’s List students together to 
honor them ‘or their achievement. 

Now there is a new way. It’s 
called Campus Dialogue and it 
doesn’t require students to lay 
down $4 to attend a banquet honor- 
ing them. It isn’t an impersonal 
gathering of a lot of people who 
never saw each other before and 
probably never will again, What 


it does do is give interested stu- 
dents a chance to get together 
with faculty and informally discuss 
subjects of genuine importance to 
them. 

According to Vean M:Koane, 





there are about 100 Dean’s List 
Students each semester, Past 
efforts to bring them together 
resulted in banquets which drew 
25 to 50 students. About two years 
ago, members of Phi Kappa Phi, 
Blue Key and Silver Key (spon- 
sors of tne program) began to 
wonder if seve wasn’t a better 
way to recognize outstanding stu 
dents. The idea for Campus Dia- 
logue began to emerge. 

One of the main problems which 
had become apparent to the groups 
was the impersonal nature of the 
campus. Because of its commuter 
population, few people were given 
the opportunity to meet and share 
ideas. 

In an attempt to change this 
Situation, Campus Dialogue was 
initiated last spring. Dean’s List 
Students were invited to attend a 
small gathering in the home of a 


Playtex: invents the first-day tampon’ 
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nformal Discussion of the Bi 


faculty member for an evening of 
open discussion. Each volunteer 
host was assisted by a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi, Blue Key or Silver 
Key, The attendance for the first 
Dialogue was approximately 50 
Students. 

This fall, however, a week of 
evening meetings was required to 
lake care of the 300 students who 
signed up for the program. About 
30 professors volunteered their 
homes for a night and groups of 
ten students were assigned to each 
group. From 7:30 to 9:30 each 
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evening last week, these students 
and their spouses conversed on 
relevant issues. 

How did the program come out? 
Most of the professor hosts inter- 
viewed indicated a favorable re- 
action, Although many were 
disappointed by a smaller atten- 
dance than had been expected, they 
all agreed that those who came 
were actively interested inthe con- 
versation, 

The groups discussed a wide 
range of subjects: politics, curri- 
culum, professors, the symposium 
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9 issues 


on racism, campus attitudes and 
state college prestige. 

Most of the groups ran way 
over their scheduled time limit, 
breaking up around 11 p.m. When 
they left, they seemed to agree that 
the evening was successful. 

This is what Margaret McKoane 
was hoping for. ‘We hope that 
the group discussion wil! expand 
until the students start meeting on 
their own. Just the fact tnat there 
was such a large sign-up for the 
program indicates that there is 
a need for it.”’ 


Sac State To Represent USSR In 
I969 Model United Nations 


BY MEL LYONS 
Hornet Staff Writer 


Food and population, outer 
space and disarmament are among 
the problems to be discussed by 
delegates to this year’s Model 
United Nations Conference at 
Fresno State College. 

At SSC, preparation for the Con- 
ference is offered as a course ~ 
Governm’ wt 196, carrying three 
units of academic credit. Those 
enrolied in the course are the 
successful applicants for spots on 
the SSC delegation who have been 
selected by a combined student- 
faculty committee. 

Each of the 90 to 100 colleges 
Participating in the Model UN. 
program represents a member 
nation of the U.N. Last year SS¢ 
represented Tunisia at the Con- 
ference, held at the University of 
Arizona. SSC has been assigned 
the Soviet Union for the 1969 
Conference. 


The M.U.N. Conference this 
year is set for four days in the 
first part of April. The pre. 
session meetings will begin soon 
after applications to enroll are 
offered. This year they vil! be 
available the first week of Novem- 
ber through the Government De- 


partme.t. More information may 
be olsteined by contacting Dr. 
Miiimut  Lacin, professor of 


government, or Richard Yaffee at 
183-3376. 

The Model UN offers a unique 
opportunity, according to Lacin, 
to participate in UN operation: 
after formal study of the organi- 
zation. It is a chance to put intc 
practice what has been learned. 
The first days of the Conference 
are the behind-closed-doors nego- 
tiation, caucuses, the merging of 
nations and power blocks having 
similar interests — the inter- 
national buttonholing of delegates. 

The first day of the Conference, 

*crisis’’ is given to the dele- 


gates for discussion and solution. 
The situation, such as Israeli 
bombers over Egyptian cities, 
must be handled quickly, long be- 
fore the General Assembly meets 
on the fourth day. 

At the last M.U.N. Conference 
the Russian delegation walked out 
of the Political and Security Com- 
mittee meeting over the question 
of admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. The conflict came 
on a question of parliamentary 


procedure. There must be a two- 
thirds vote in the General Assem- 
bly to designate an issue as an 
“‘important question’, important 
enough to be discussed. The Rus- 
sians knew that a majority of the 
Committee would vote China in, 
and they contended that the Gener- 
al Assembiy’s “important ques- 
tion’’ rule was not applicable to a 
Committee session. The Russians, 
denied this point of order by the 
chairman, walked out. 


Modern Myths of Young 
Voters’ Strength, Enthusiasm 


BY DICK BARNES 
Associated Press Writer 


Participation -- Young voters 
have historically diminished thei: 
impact by turning out on electior 
day at a lower rate than their 
elders. 

In the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion, for example, only 51 per 
cent of the 21-to-24-year-olds 
voted. That compared to 65 per 
cent of the persons between 25 
and 34, and 73 percent of the 
persons 35 and over. The average 
voter is 45 years old. 

Unity-- Young voters are sub- 
ject to many influences besides 
age on their voting behavior 
parents, education, economic 
Status and the like. In recent 
Presidential elections they have 
Swung in the same direction as 
their elders, although Slightly to 
the Democratic side of the over- 
all population, 

E-ducation--The tendency is to 
picture young voters as ranks of 
college students. But only about 
16 percent of the 21-24 age group 
is on campus and the greater part 
of it never has been. About 3.7 
million of the nation’s 6.7 million 
college students are too young to 
vote even though the voting age 
drops below 21! in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Kentucky and Georgia. 

Furthermore, the 1964 par- 
ticipation record even of college- 
trained 2l-to-24-vear-olds was 
worse than the turnout of 45-to- 
64-year-olds who had only an 
eighth-grade education, 


Despite young voter’s 
record, aa mas party devotes 
countiess time and energy to en- 


list his support. For the 
politicians, more than a vote in 
November is at stake. There’s 
the chance to recruit volunteer 


labor for the foot-soldier jobs of 
politics, and the prospect of win- 
ning a young voter's lifetime al- 
legiance. 

As usual, the Young Republicans 
and Young Democrats handle the 
job of wooing the young voters. 
Somewhat parallel but in business 
only for the campaign are youth 
divisions of Citizens for Nixon 
and Citizens for iumphrey. 

The De:nocrats, trying to soften 
the impact of antiwar dissidents 
on college cmpuses, are setting 
up a Student Coalition for 
Humphrey - Muskie, 

The Coalition, according to a 
headquarters memo, “will be 
billed as an autonomous, or semi- 
autonomous, group composed of 
former McCarthy Kennedy-Rocke- 
feller students basically opposed 
to the war but committed to the 
election of Humphrey because of 


his domestic record and non- 
corporate image."’ 
“Taik of the war," it adds, 


“should be avoided at all costs."’ 

The Coalition chairman is 
Teddy O'Toole, former vice 
president of the National Student 
Association. Vice Chairman is 
Kay Appleton, former national 
coordinator of Republican Nelson 
A. Rockefeller’s youth group, the 
New Majority, 


outh groups ai: must 
raise their own money at the loca] 
level, says Spencer Oliver, youth 
effort coordinator ai Citizens for 
Humphrey headquarters in Wash- 
iv 1gton. 

“We're trying to motivate young 
people to become involved with the 
Humphrey- Muskie ticket,’’ said 
Oliver. ‘*We think that drawing 
the distinctions between Humph- 
rey, Nixon and Wallace will 
motivate them because the vested 
interest they have will be greatly 
affected,’’ the ‘vested interest’ 
being such programs as federal aid 
to education and the like. 

The Republican view of Ted 
Cormaney, executive director of 
the Young Republican Federation, 
is that “we have taken the at- 
titude that our opposition is not 
the Democrats but the apathetic 
voter. If we just turn out our 
people we don’t have to grab at 
other people.’’ 


Youth Workers 


He hopes to count 50,000 young 
workers under his orgainzation by 
election day. Their principal ac- 
tivity is voter registration and 
canvassing in such areas as 
military bases, moderately-priced 
high-rise apartments and in- 
expensive subdivisions where 
there are heavy concentrations of 
young adults. 

Cormaney says these canvasers 
offer services--registration help, 
transportation on election day and 
the like-- rather than a candidate 
hard- sell, 


Humphrey 
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Yesterday’s Musicians - Today's Moralists? 


they find time to reflect about 
who they are, where they've been 
and where they're going. 

Who are they? Young men with 
personalities all their own, with 
thoughts and feelings quite unique, 
but yet, a part of the feelings of 
the voung. 

From where do they come’? One 
might ask from Liverpool, london, 
San Francisco, L A., New York 
City, Detroit, Paris, Rome; _ it 
really does't matter much, One 
may jump .o the immediate con- 
clusion that one particular singing 
group, such as The Beatles, are 
being discussed here. ‘No such 
thing has been done, Merely, a 
picture of a typical singing group 
has been brought out. 

Where are they headed’? Tothe 
next destination would be the most 
likely reply given to this question. 
But, what is this destination to 
which they are headed’ Money, 
fame, power, security, any of these 
things. 

Upon arriving at their next 
destination, the young men are met 
by flashing cameras and abarrage 
of questions from reporters and 
others, such as: ‘“‘Where are you 


Future Of Hornet Inc. 
Shop On Shaky Ground 


BY KIP GILBERT 
Hornet Staff Writer 


BY DEBBIE SILVERBERG 
Special to the Hornet 


Wild, frenzied, shreaks, wails, 
and screams, deafening to the ear 
and enough to drive one batty, 
belonging to hundreds of girls, all 
shapes and sizes, follow four young 
men as they dash through the open 
gate, which stands between the mob 
and the chartered jet, ready to 
whisk them away from this utter 
pandemonium to arrive at a new 
destination only to be met by the 
same bedlam. 

They are the leaders, as well 
as the symbol of a new generation 
of nonconformity; of breaking off 
with the old, and establishing a 
new society based upon individual - 
ity and the freedom of expression. 
Their appearance is considered by 
some as hideous, looking as if they 
could use a good hair cut, and would 
do well to dress in clothes more 
befitting young men of their age. 
But they refuse to follow the stan- 
dards of conformity, wishing to set 
their own modes of dress in a 
world of great change. 

Safely aboard their plane, en- 
route to their next destination, 


coupled with a laissez-faire policy 
adopted by the administration, 
forced the Hornet Inc. Shop into 
the reaim of free enterprise. 

The shop, formed in 1957.at the 
expense of $4,500 collectively to 


The fate of the Hornet Inc. 


Shop totters on a shaky foundation 
as its recent deficit earning forces 


owners to review the situation with jts three partners, boasts a re- 
more than 4 passive gaze, serve bank account of $20,000, 
Co-operately owned and spon- The three joint sponsors must 
sored by the Associated Students, now decide whether to liquidate 
the ftlornet Foundation and the and terminate operations and re- 
Alumni Association, the Hornet ceive $6,700 apiece in cash, plus 
Inc, Shop is being reviewed for stock: or share an expected $3,500 
nessible closure or reorgamzation loss for the benefit of mankind, 
Of predicted to surpass If the direction of the Hornet 

; lo ' ear. the Inc, Shop is not determined 

a) irom a pt ‘ presently, still more troublesare 

to 8 ‘ t increa on the agenda The Campus 

' we tO (wo major Panning Committee suggests 

against re-location of the shop 

st, the loss of a contract after the temporary structures 


albied with the state during 1965- 
66 which was the reason those two 
years earned greater profits than 
any other. 

Second, the increasing number 
of ‘‘on’’ and ‘‘off’ campus print 
and duplicating shops, Originally, 
the Hornet Inc. Shop monopolized 
that department; but, competition, 


(which the Inc, Shop is a part of 
are leveled this spring to make 
way for more permanent concrete 
and clay fixtures, 

This would cause another strife 
also —- the problem of having 
the Hornet Bar re-located when 
old surrenders to new; 4 fight 
worthy of some merit certainly, 
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from?’ ‘How did you form your 
group?’ ‘‘Who is the leader of 
the group’’’’, and other such trivia 
so that suon their answers become 
almost mechanical. After the 
interview they are whisked away in 
the utmost security to a secret 
hide-away, in hopes of providing 
the singers with well-deserved 
peace and seclusion, an escape 
from all of the madness! 

Unknown to anyone, the secret 
hiding piace is discovered, and a 
mob of anxious, eager fans are 
stationed ready to greet their be- 
loved idols, heroes of their 
dreams, When the young men ar- 
rive, they sadly realize that there 
is no such place as privacy. 

‘“May we have your autograph’’”’ 
the admirers squeal, along with 
other such ecstatic greetings. They 
all surge toward the four voung 
men, who (by this time), merely 
wish to be ieft alone, alone, to 
restore the strength they must 
master if they wish to survive in 
this business, which is merely a 
means to profit. 

It is at last that all important 
hour —- that for which so 
many hours, months, and 


HOMECOMING 


hour. 
days, 


heart and back-breaking years 
went in to producing — that one 
hour of actual performance, 


“You've come this far. You must 
go through with this. You can't 
back down now. It was your de- 
cision in the first place to go into 
this field,’ they realize as they 
prepare themselves to meet their 
enthusiastic public. 


Upon appearing on stage, the 
singers are engulfed by a shatter- 
ing wall of sound, a sound of tens 
of thousands of female squeals 
and screams, blending into a mas- 
sive roar, which grows in intensity 
as the performance is begun. Ad- 
ded to this is the blinding flash of 
lightning, which is made up of 
thousands of popping flash-bulbs 
in many cameras. This scene may 
described as a mania, fut 
what is a mania’? A psychological 
force, such like that of a giant 
whirlpool, pulling those in its path 
into its iron grasp. It causes 
man: of its victims (who are nor- 
mally subdued young adults), to be 
transformed into creatures tor- 
tured by agonizing desire to 
obtain something just out of their 
reach. Like the addict suffering 


be 


an 


withdrawal symptons, these beings 
destroy themselves merely to be 
close to and be recognized by one 
of their leaders. 

In the meantime, the young 
singers, lacking sleep and sur- 
rounded by a wall of sound and 
blinding light exist in a world 
totally unreal, a world of illusion, 
Their responses are automatic, 
so many times have they been 
performed. They yearn to rest, 
to sleep, to be themselves instead 
of sorne make-believe Saint, placed 
on a high pedestal for all of 
humanity to sit and gawk at, ‘Ah, 
but a performer must be some 
superior human being, required to 


do just about anything. Sorry, 
young men, the show must go on, 
There is no rest for you. Your 


job is to sing and make millions, 
of which a good half goes into the 
pocket of the manager, 4a man 
behind the scenes, who pulls your 
strings making you dance, Hewas 
the one who pulled you from the 
depths, and raised you to dizzy ing 
heights before the eyes of the 
unis No, you may not be 
vourselves, vou must be what 
everyone wants you to be. That's 
the way life is.” 


rse,. 


Sacramento State to Celebrate 
“Coming of Age” in November 


PY KERRY ANDERSON 
Hornet Staff Writer 


Sacrame vo Nate College is truly 
an adit campus. having reached its 


twenty-first birthday this vear. 
Since we have reall come of age,” 
thes then w it i ! 
rn th MotT mir acl ‘ 
he eld Nemin ia 

! ead 
Miter 4 Staff of cor 
mv work! ! ‘ om 
to co-ordinate each event ol mT 
comin we 

\ bonfire ral planned by SS 


head cheerleader Marcia Hack, wi 


christen the weesend activiti i! 
&S p.m. Friday night. The bonfire 
made up of wood scraps collected 


in competition by campus [rater 
nities, will be lit in the back parking 
lot, where the 1968 Homecoming 
Queen will also be announced. 
Former San Francisco 49 er 
football star R.C Owens willemcee 
the rally. The queen wiil be chosen 
in a slightly different manner this 
year, with the student vole cerry ing 
a ceriain percentage of weight, 
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rather than a total alumni decision 
as in previous vears. Voting will 
be held on campus Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 22 and 23. 

A “‘reably professional” variety 
show lowing the bonfire ral 
v | feaiure tt ampus andalum 1 

o-chairm Pats ohn 
Ceatli brave o-ordinate 
i rin of acts arc i pare ot 
‘ will sf e¢ he ‘ ent 

“Nalul i ! wv itie y ( i 
witha lfia.m. parade ‘ 

i moerat “ i 4 pe 
sore i ; ed ove i 
olleve ¢ mization Ny mete 
for truphies (ore letrich pla 
nine th paral t! wad 
anyounced in a future issue of | 
llornet 

Tne climas of Llomecomong acti 
vities will come wea the Torneas 
clash with the Chico State Wild-ats 
at 1:39 p.m. on the SN” tield \ 
half-time session under the 


will feature 
shits, and 
selections by the Sv 


direction of lobn Barrys 

another parade of floats 

musical 
The annial Homecoming Pall, 


under the chairmenship of hay 


band, 
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Mitchell, will conclude the “Coming 
of Age’ celebration at the Ilote! 
Senator Saturday night. The nine- 


to-one event will feature two bands, 
one cock and one formel, 
(ther committee 
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SACRAMENTO DEBUT 


meee ar tame 


L.A. Quintet: From Carnegie, The Philharmonic To SSC Due Friday 


BY PAT WIESE 
Hornet Staff Writer 


SSC’s new music auditorium 
will take on some of the esteem 
of Carnegie Hall and the London 
Philharmonic tonight when it hosts 
a concert by the Los Angeles Brass 


poration, Trumpeter Tom Stevens, 
a one-time member of the National 
Orchestra in New York, played 
solo for the US Military Academy 


Band while at West Point. His 
fellow trumpet player, Ronald 
Rumm, is noted mainly for his 


radio and television work and his 
association with the Elmer Bern- 


Wayne Barrington on horn and 
Miles Anderson, trombonist, have 
musical careers which include New 
England’s Conservatory of Music, 
the Boston Pops and Les Brown's 
Orchestra, 

The SSC concert, arranged by 
the Cultural Programs Committee 
is open to the public and free of 


vad 
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Bach's Prelude and 
Minor, Gabrieli’s Can- 
and Scheidt’s 
Minor. Fol- 


to include 
} ugue in I 
zom l’rima A5, 
Quintet in B Flat 
lowing intermission, Poulenc’s 
Sonata for Trumpet, Horn and 
Trombone, Schulier’s Music for 
Brass Quintet, and Keynold’s 
Suite for Brass Quintet will be 
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Variety Acts 


Applications for tryouts for the 
Homecoming Variety Show are 
available in the Student Activities 
Octice, Administration 272, 

Participation in the Show will 
be on a competitive basis. Trophies 
will be awarded for the top three 
performances. The winning act 
can be a group or a soloist. 

The deadline for sumitting ap- 





Quintet, The Quintet includes five 
musicians whose credits range 
from teaching to televsion, from 


performed, 


stein Orchestra. charge. The program is scheduled plications is Friday, October 18 


Tryouts will be held October 24 


9% hot ; ‘ a 
Helland to Puerto Rico. = 25 oe inc ee 
The Quintet, making its first ee ee eee 
some of al) three. 


appearance in Sacramento, will 
present an inclusive program — 


All 
Homecoming 


Students participating in 
Activities will have 


Bach to the brass of Gunther : 

Schuller — at 8:15 p.m. in the SS an opportunity to judge for them- 

Music Kee ital Hall wit selves how good the Variety Show 
Members of the Juintet have is. The Show is scheduled to follow 
en “¢ rall I y 

recently returned froma five-week the bonfir« rally on riday, 

November 1, at 9 p.m 


their 
‘les 


European tour to resume 
affiliations with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
University of Southern California. 
Frequently their active schedules 
are supplemented by youth lecture- 
concerts and college seminars. 
They have also issued two long- 
play albums of chamber music, 

Ron Bobo, the Quintet’s color- 


Los Ange 


Talk On Delano 
Given Tomorrow 


On Thursday, October 17, from 
2 to 3:30 p.m. in the Music Building 
Rehearsal Hall, thece will be a 
lecture entitled: *‘Delano Boycott: 


ful tuba player, made his a tuba Perceptions of an Industrial Re- 
sola recital in Carnegie Hall and lations Dispute aod the Case of 
subsequently toured major |S and Farm Workers, Emp'oyees and 
European cities until he joined Public Officials.’’ os 


the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam. 
His work with the London Phil- 


The meeting is being arranged 
by Dr. M Ali Raza for the parti- 
cular benefit of his class in 
Industrial Relations. 





harmonic and on Dutch television 
won him official recognition from 
Broadcasting Cor- 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


the British 


and CLASSIFIED 
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“I read 250 words per minute 
and I got through college. 
If that was good enough for me, 
it’s good enough for you.” 


Sure, you can still get through college if you're a “normal” student 
























reading at the average rate of 250 to 400 words per minute. It 
just means that throughout your college career you'll spend 
over 5,000 hours doing just your required reading. And that's 
a shame, because you could save at least 3,700 of those hours 


How? By learning to read at least three times faster 


For five years now the Reading Dynamics Institute has 
guaranteed to at least triple your reading speed or refund 
your entire tuition, Thousands of students throughout the 
Bay Area have taken up this offer and are now reading 
4 « 10 times faster. Results? Hundreds, even thousands, 
of irreplaceable hours saved for them to invest as they 
choose. These students now have time to share in campus 


activities, take some “want to” courses, raise their grade point 





average or have a part-time job, Imagine, if you could cut 
3,700 hours off your required reading time and invested only 
2,500 of those hours in a job that paid $1.75 an hour, you could 
earn $4,375.00 
Reading Dynamics is an incredible education breakthrough that you 
can dovetail right into your regular school year. It is the definitive 
rapid reading method in the world today because their graduates con 
sistently surpass the 450 to 600 word per minute rates aspired to by 
conventional reading courses. Most Reading Dynamics graduates can 
read between 1,000 and 4,000 words per minute. Many go higher, and 
all understand and appreciate what they read at these staggering speeds 
Just stop and think of the tremendous knowledge explosion that has 
taken place during the last thirty years in business, science, psychology, 
history and even the arts. Thirty years ago you didn't have to know 
about NASA, cybernetics, the One-Dimensional Man or John Updike, 
and over half of the subjects listed in today’s college catalogs were not 
offered then. 


FREE READING DYNAMICS MINI-LESSON 


Does Reading Dynamics really work? Well there is one way to find 
out, Come to one of the free Reading Dynamics Mini-Lessons listed 
below. You'll learn what Reading Dynamics is all about and you'll 
find the Mini-Lesson an exciting hour well spent. All of your ques 
= tions will be answered. And since the Mini-Lesson is o miniature 
version of a Reading Dynamics course, you will probably leave read 
ing a little faster than when you came in. Of course, if you want to 
read a Jot faster for the rest of your life you will have to sign up 
for the course. 





THIS WEEK’S MINI-LESSONS: 


: Reading Dynamics Inst., 2015 “J” St., 
SACRAMENTO Tuesday thru Friday 8:00 PM 


DAVIS Voyager inn, Wednesday thru Friday 8:00 PM 


ENROLL NOW BEFORE TUITION INCREASES LAST CHANCE TO ENROLL IN FALL CLASSES! 
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